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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
Pennsylvania. 


The citizens of Philadelphia are in- 
formed, that books were opened on Wed- 
nesday at the Merchants’ Coffee-house, 
under the superintendence of William 
Rawle, J. P.de Grouchy, Reuben Haines, 
George Latimer, Simon Gratz, and Rich- 
ard Wistar, esquires, for the purpose of 
receiving subscriptions for the construc- 
tion of an artificial road from Northum- 
berland to the Susquehanna river, at or 
near the mouth of Anderson’s creek, 
passing through Deerstown, Youngmans- 
town, Aaronsburg, Bellefonte, Miles- 
burg, and Philipsburg, in pursuance of 
an act passed at the last session of the 
legislature. 

It should be recollected, that “ the 
turnpike from this city to Northumber- 
land is completed ; that, for the section 
of the route from Anderson’s creek to 
Waterford, passing through Franklin 
and Meadville, the subscriptions are al- 
ready filled, agreeably to the act regu- 
lating that portion of the route, the road 
located, and the contracts for its con- 
struction actually given out, by which the 
contractor is bound tocomplete the whole 
distance in four years; and from Water- 
ford to Erie, a good turnpike has existed 
lor several years. All that is necessary, 
then, to accomplish the vitally important 
object of connecting the distant extre- 
mities of the state, by an easy communi- 
cation through its very heart, is to se- 
cond the exceedingly liberal appropria- 
tion of the legislature, by subscriptions, 
on the part of individuals to the stocks 


of 7 several companies, to the compa- 
Vou. I. 


| ratively inconsiderable amount of forty- 
| five thousand dollars, for the whole dis- 
tance from Northumberland to the Sus- 
quehanna, at the mouth of Anderson’s 
‘creek. For the convenience of those 
interested, and the more effectually to 
enable them to control the expenditure 
of their own subscriptions and those of 
the commonwealth, this projected turn- 
pike has very judiciously been divided 
_by the legislature, into five distinct sec- 
tions, each of which wiil enjoy the rights 
and privileges of a body corporate, with 
_ power to levy tolls, &c. 

Towards the completion of this highly 
‘important chain of communication, our 
‘legislators have displayed a most lauda- 
‘ble degree of liberality. Aware of the 
‘incalculable advantages to be derived 
from its success, they have evinced a 
deep interest in the undertaking, and a 
determination to afford it their powerful 
and encouraging assistance. ‘The large 
amount, however, of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, which, by their vote at the 
last session, was conditionally devoted to 
this essentially important public im- 
provement, cannot be thus advantage- 
ously appropriated, if individuals do not 
avail themselves of the present golden 
opportunity. Every citizen, therefore, 
_who is desirous of promoting the gene- 
ral welfare of our rich and fertile state 
—who is either directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the development of its im- 
mense resources, and who is anxious to 
retain within our metropolis, one of its 
most abundant sources of prosperity and 
'emolument, should unquestionably come 
forward on the present occasion, and by 
the subscription of a few shares of fifty 
dollars each, carry the contemplated ob- 








| ject into immediate operation. 
L 
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The time has arrived when the well 
grounded apprehensions of the Phila- 
delphians should rouse them to exertion, 
or their lucrative inland trade will ine- 
vitably be diverted from its ordinary 
channel; and it is high time that we 
should exonerate ourselves from the im- 
putation of supineness and indifference, 
upon the subject of our internal im- 
provement, of which the stupendous en- 
terprise of our northern, and the spirit- 
ed exertions of our southern neighbours, 
may cause us too soon and too severely 
to feel the—raTAL CONSEQUENCES. 


SLAVERY IN OHIO. 


At the state elections of the present 
year, the people of Ohio are to give their 
votes on the expediency of calling a con- 
vention for the revision of their consti- 
tution. We gather from their papers 
that one of the objects of those who re- 
commend a revision, is to repeal that 
clause of the constitution which prohibits 
slavery in the state. | Mat. Int. 

That there may be some few indivi- 
duals in this flourishing state who are 
willing to introduce the curse of slavery 
into it, we do not doubt, for there are 
men every where to be found, who would 
commit any crime that appeared to tend 
to their advantage. But that any consi- 
derable number of the citizens of Ohio 
wish so to alter their constitution as to 
make slavery lawful, we cannot believe. 
They have hitherto in the cheerful indus- 
try of the people, and in the sound state 
of public morals, enjoyed the fruits of 
their righteous laws. Mr. Melish in his 
travels* has noticed the great advantage 
that the absence of slavery has produced to 
them over their immediate neighbours. It 





* “ The improvements do not seem to 
keep pace on the Virginia side, with those 
in the state of Ohio, and it is very question- 
able whether Wheeling will ever be a place of 
much consequence, although the situation ap- 
pears favourable, the great road to the western 
country passing through it. But the exist- 
ence of slavery is a damper upon the opera- 
tions of the white people, “who will not 
work if they have slaves to work for them;” 
and, idleness being the parent of vice, society 
degenerates; good men seek out a situation 
more congenial to the practice of virtue, and 
“evil men and seducers wax worse and 
worse.” 








INTRODUCTION OF SLAVERY IN OHIO. 


is not likely that they will now break down 
the mounds that have guarded them, and 
suffer the flood to desolate their rising ha- 
bitation$, and overwhelm the fair regions 
of liberty, industry, and happiness. The 
late attempt at a general massacre of the 
whites in Georgia, should convince every 
one, however blinded by habit or inter- 
est, that the toleration of slavery is a 
greater curse than pestilence or the 
sword. The attempt was not at all sur- 
prising, and we only wonder that such 
things do not occur frequently. It would 
seem likely to rouse even the inhabitants 
of those states who have long indulged 
in this crime, to a sense of the necessity 
of freeing themselves from it, if not for 
the sake of justice or humanity, yet for 
their own preservation—for the safety of 
their wives and their children. It can- 
not, at least, be distinguished in a land 
which is yet unpolluted. Upon Ohio we 
have always looked with partiality and 
pride. Guided by the principles of jus- 
tice, and enlightened by the wisdom of 
modern times, her lawgivers have prohi- 
bited slavery, and have adopted a mer- 
ciful code of penal laws. She has been 
called the Pennsylvania of the West. It 
pains us that such an intention as is ex- 
pressed in the extract at the head of this 
article, should even have been mention- 
ed, though we believe it to have very lit- 
tle foundation. 


CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 


Extract of a Letter from a worthy Clergyman 
in Ohio, to the Editor of the Panopilist. 


“ A company is about forming here to 
plant a colony in the heart of the Indian 
country west of the Mississippi river, 
perhaps up Red river, for the purpose of 
civilizing and christianizing the natives. 
Several are expecting to go on this spring 
and explore the country; and if they 
meet with sufficient encouragement, to 
return and remove the colony a year 
from this spring. It is probable, that 30, 
40 or 50 families may be obtained to go. | 
They calculate to take with them two 
or three ministers and as many school- 
masters. Thus they will carry with 
them the principles of civilized society: 
May God bless their undertaking.” 


This we believe to be the only effec- 
tual means of civilizing the Indians. So- 
litary missionaries may cast away the 
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yleasures of society, and expose them- 
selves to the pains of the desert for ages, 
in vain. It is not by a verbal inculca- 
tion of the precepts of the gospel, that 
its spirit can be imparted to these wretch- 
ed wanderers. They must witness its 
yperation upon others, and be drawn by 
the powerful, though almost impercep- 
tible force of example. The missiona- 
ries who have visited them have been 
unable to gain their attention to their 
doctrines. We have just been informed 
by a reverend gentleman who has visited 
them, that in reply to something said by 
him on the subject of the Christian reli- 
sion, an old chief desired him “ first to 
make the experiment ef the religion upon 
the white people round Buiffaloe, and if 
the Indians should find that it had any 
vood effect upon these, they should be 
ready to hear him.” It is thus, that those 
tribes which are in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood are prejudiced against our be- 
nign religion, and are driven farther into 
the wilderness by the encroachments 
and depredations of our frontier settlers. 
Those which reside at a distance, receive 
iheir impressions of our character from 
the traders, who visit only to gain from 
them, and intend to return as soon as 
they have amassed enough to make them- 
selves comfortable at home. Having no 
interest in common with the Indians, 
humanity is not sufficient to induce them 
to endeavour to improve them, and the 
happiness of whole nations is sacrificed 
to the paltry purposes of private emo- 
lument. But where such a permanent 
settlement as that mentioned above, is 
founded, the effects to be hoped for are 
very different. The ease and welfare 
of the colonists, and of their posterity, 
will depend almost entirely upon the 
character of the surrounding Indians. 
Every feeling of interest will unite the 
Christians in their endeavours to diffuse 
the blessings of civilization and religion 
to their neighbours; and where the ef- 
fort is sincerely made and persevered 
in, there is little doubt that it will be 
successful. A system of uniform justice 
in all transactions with them, will have 
more effect than preaching to them can 
possibly have. If this were not perfect- | 
ly certain at first sight, we might refer 
to the colony of William Penn, and to 
the establishmentof the society of Friends | 








in the interior of New York. 


IMiscellanp. 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The Board of Managers of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society beg leave to 





i lay before you the following letter, from 


their agent, the Rev. Mr. Mead, relative 
to a most interesting subject, to which 
they some time since solicited the public 
attention. ‘They return their warmest 
thanks to those from whose benevolence 
they have received contributions; and 
they hope that, although a considerable 
sum is still necessary for the attainment 
of their object, their appeal to the hu- 
manity of their fellow citizens will be 
effectual. 


OP Contributors will please to send thei: 
names and sums to Davin Enetisu, Esq. 
Treasurer. 


at 


Milledgeville, May 4th, 1819. 

My Dear Sir: This day, which was to 
have been the day of bondage and sorrow 
to the poor Africans, on whose account 
I was sent to this place, has been turned 
into a-day of liberty and joy to them. 
At least, | confidently hope that the ar- 
rangements we have made will eventu- 
ate thus happily, and that, béfore the 
ae is ended, they will see their native 
and and all which they love most on 
earth. The governor has postponed the 


sale, and afforded me an opportunity of 


seeking, among the humane and generous 
of this southern country, the means of 
their redemption. I enter upon this task 
to-morrow, by convening the citizens of 
this place to form an Auxiliary Society. 
An attempt has been made to recover 
these poor creatures into the hands of 
certain individuals who were concerned 
either in their first capture, or in their 
purchase and introduction into this state 
—but there is, | hope, nothing to fear 
from this combination of avarice and op- 
pression against the claims of justice and 
humanity. I arrived here on Saturday 
evening, and on Sunday morning walked 
out to their little encampment in the vi- 
cinity of the town, to see them. As I 
approached their habitation, I found them 
gathered around a good old man, into 
whose care they had been given, and 
who was telling them that some good 
people had sent me to prevent their 
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sale, and carry them back to Africa. I 
wish you could have been with me to 
have witnessed their joy; they crowded 
around. me, and by turns took hold of my 
hands, and in broken English expressed 
their gratitude. They at first (as the 
old man told me) would scarcely believe 
it; they had never heard of ahy such 
thing before, and it is no wonder they 
should doubt it. Even the next day one 
of them said to him, “white people never 
send negroes back to Africa; I never see 
my children again.” The old man, who 
had gained their confidence, asked them 
if he ever told them a lie, and this seemed 
to encourage their faith. A very strong 
attachment has grown up between them 
and him, and I have seen them shed 


- . | 
tears while speaking to them about leav- 


. . 5 
ing him. He asked one, who seemed more 


overjoyed than the rest at the thought of 
going, “if he wanted to leave old Daniel, 
(for that is his name,) who had taken 


such good care of him, and given him so 


many good messes?” The poor fellow 
hung his head as if convicted of ingrati- 
tude, and then said, “he did not want to 
leave him, but wanted home better;” and 
geen that “if he would go to Africa 


s D 
ie would serve him two, three years, and 


sive him too much good things.” Indeed, 
my dear friend, a few moments were suf- 
ficient to satisfy me that they were the 
children of the same God with ourselves, 
having the same affections, and capable 
of the same enjoyments. On their coun- 
tenances I could see written those me- 
morable words: “Am I not a man and a 
brother?” Some of them so strikingly 
resemble some of our American negroes, 
that I could have sworn I had seen them 
before, had I met them in any other place, 
or under different circumstances. Some 
of them have very sensible and amiable 
countenances, while others are vacant 
and unmeaning. ‘They were captured 
in two parcels from Angola and Fowlah, 
and brought together at the Rio Pangos, 
from whence they were shipped. I learn- 
ed the history of each one, and discover- 
ed that, so far from all being taken in 
war and sold, instead of being killed, as 
the advocates of the slave trade main- 
tain, not one of these were prisoners of 
war, but most of them seized by wretch- 
es hired for the purpose, in the fields, on 
the road, or sleeping in their houses. 
They express, by word, and the dismal 
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contortion of their faces, the greatest 


horror at their treatment during the 
_passage. Every morning many were 
| taken out of the hold dead, and thrown 
| (as they say) to be messes for the fish, 
bes the rest could scarcely live for the 
| horrid smell of the ship. It was in this 
| cargo, or in the one seized a short time 
| before, and brought into Savannah, that, 

while off our coast, they were reduced to 
‘the necessity of eating the flesh from 
their own arms, for the sustenance of 
life. In conversing with such of them 
_as had learned to speak the English tole- 
| rably well, I found that they had been to 
Sierra Leone and Sherbro,and were well 
acquainted with those places. Many of 
them had seen Kissell, and said he was 
a good man; and, when I mentioned the 
name of Paul Cuttee, halfa dozen at least 
cried out yes! yes! They seemed to 
know and appreciate his character. One 
of the boys in the parcel can write Ara- 
bic; and, [ am told, in the other parcel 
which were sold, there were several who 
must have been great men in their coun- 
try, and who made considerable prefi- 
| ciency in such learning as might be ac- 
| quired by intercourse with the northern 
part of Africa. One of them asked with 
great concern, if we would not send back 
those who were sold last year, and seem- 
ed distressed at being told that it would 
be impossible. A gentleman, who was 
present at the sale, describes their part- 
ing to their several masters as a most 
afflicting scene. When they bid each 
other farewell, never expecting to meet 
again, they wept most bitterly, and plain- 
ly proved that the feelings of nature were 
as strong in them as in any others.. This 
is a dreadful subject to write about, my 
dear friend, but it is my duty to give you 
such a detail: we must know the extent 
of the evil before we can apply a re- 
medy. 

‘Tne Africans whose release we are 
seeking, will be left under the care of the 
same good old man already mentioned, 
and whom I cannot mention too often 
nor with too much commendation. God 
seems to have raised him up to be the 
friend of this unfortunate race of be- 
ings; he is never as happy as when in 
the midst of them, and they ever look 
up to him as their best friend. He is 
universally beloved in this place. You 














cannot mention his name, but each one 
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exclaims, ‘Daniel is the best man in the 
world, and the fittest person to manage 
these poor captives.’ So much is he de- 
voted to this cause, and so generous is 
his nature, that, although very poor, he 
sail he would give fifty dollars of his 
wages to the Society. He will conduct 
them to the ship, whenever they go on 
to Smith’s island, if they be ordered 
there; indeed it would be impossible to 
get them willing to follow any other per- 
son, for they confide in no other. 

I have now given you all the necessary 
information about the special object of 
my mission to this place. On Friday, I 
set out for Augusta, where I shall spend 
several days, thence to Savannah, Beau- 
fort, Charleston, Georgetown, Wilming- 
ton, and so on to Virginia. It will be 
some time in July before I reach home, 
even without any unexpected delay. 

With sincerity, I remain your friend, 

WiiiaM Meap. 
E. B. Carpwe t, Esq. 
Secretary American Colonization Society. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


The subject of the following essay de- 
serves the very serious consideration of 
(Americans. While endeavouring to im- 
prove upon the plans of the seats of learn- 
ing in Europe, we should not only endea- 
vour to free ourselves from the prejudices 
of habit, but should be careful not to mis- 
take for them the results of wise expe- 
rience. Every thing that is old is vene- 
rable ; and whatever is established, ought 
‘o be clearly proved to be wrong before 
it be altered. An observance of this rule 
may sometimes arrest for a little while 
the progress of truth, but it will be only 
tomake its march more sure and steady. 

That the state of society in this coun- 
iry requires a system of education differ- 
ent from that which is suited to Europe, 
we have no doubt; but to decide to what 
extent it would be expedient to make al- 
terations, will require the greatest saga- 








city, and perhaps the question can only 
be settled by long experiment. One thing, | 
however, we may assert with confidence, | 
that Political Economy should form one | 
of the prominent features of an Ameri- | 
can university. | 


[ From the Albany Daily Advertiser.] 


heats of the approaching election shall 
have subsided, afford some leisure both 
to the rulers and ruled, to ruminate on 
an interesting branch of public educa- 
tion; and as occupation constitutes en- 
joyment, few subjects unite both more 
perfectly with the gratification of love of 
country—the promotion of an interest 
common to all, and an enlightened re- 
gard for posterity. 

The colleges and academies of our 
state, have of late attracted a distin- 
guished share of attention, and their 
rapid progress in the dissemination of 
useful knowledge, is gradually expand- 
ing them in the public eye, to a magni- 
tude their influence on some of the most 
interesting of our mental tendencies so 
richly merits. 

The perfect equality of freemen, and 
the juster modes of thinking, which po- 
litical liberty invariably inspires, has 
marshalled the ranks of life by grada- 
tions of public service and merit: and a 


| citizen is no longer degraded because he 


. > ®) . 
is useful, or elevated because he is use- 


less. 

The flexibility, which yields with ac- 
commodating facility to the pressure of 
time and circumstances, is among our 
indigenous traits of mind, to be traced 
in every part of the ample extent of our 
country; and novelty, if the dictate of 
good sense, does not conjure up a host 
of impediments to every step out of the 
trite path, calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of man. : 

The European colleges, in general, de- 
rive either their origin, or their regimen, 
from the monkish ages, which the refor- 
mation, with all its energetic influences, 
as it was not precisely in the line of 
its march, refrained from reforming. 

The sacerdotal language of the cle- 
rical orders in the western empire, before 
the subversion of the eastern, by the 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople, 
was exclusively Latin; which became 
more estimable to churchmen as it gra- 
dually receded from a living into a dead 


| language, universal among the professed, 


but in a great degree unintelligible to the 
laity: hence it became a primary object 
of church policy, to teach and treat sci- 
entific subjects in the Latin language 
only—to acquire a competent skill in 
which, and the religious and scholastic 
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stead of expanding the intellectual pow- 
ers, a large portion of the time devoted 
to the pursuits of literature was con- 
sumed, and the direction of the studies 
of youth, was artfully devised to conduct 
them with unerring aim to their destined 
mark—an indelible attachment to the 
church, and an entire devotion and fide- 
lity to promote its aggrandizement. 


Imitation, the influence of which is 
irresistible in imitative animals, among 
which man is aptly classed, imposed a si- 
milar impress on the literary institutions 
of our country. With their migration 
from the climes in which they had for a 
long series of years been advancing to- 
wards maturity, the same spirit which 
animated them was transfused, and the 
sagacity of European scholars, whose aid 
was obtained to model and organize the 
infant establishments, sought, in their ri- 
vid adherence to European usages, a 
spurious distinction, which elevated them 
into a species of privileged order. 

That the learned languages have es- 
sentially contributed to unlock the cas- 
kets which contained the literary trea- 
sures of antiquity; that they have en- 
larged, improved, and invigorated, the 
intellectual powers, is not to be doubted: 
but, who so absurd, as to place an inor- 
dinate value on the key, (unless as a sa- 
ered relic, sanctified by its beneficent 
effects,) when the casket has poured its 
riches entirely into the common stock ? 
And of what use is the key now, when 
none but the insane or the savage could 
wish it to be used, for again locking 
them up? 

The numerous translations into our 
own language, of all that is valuable of 
ancient learning and science, leave us 
little to wish for on that subject; and 
thougn in the vanity of academic conse- 
quence, we still hear some, who have 
neither taste to discriminate, or disposi- 
tion to analyze the beauties of their own 
language, expatiate with rapture, on the 
sublime spirit of the ancients: few can 
hope to equal, and fewer to excel, the 
generality of those translations. 


The pursuits of our citizens are emi- 
nently diversified. Between them, and 
the unvarying monotonous course of mo- 
nastic routine, there is not the remotest 
similarity. Common sense, it would 
seem, must therefore imperiously pre- 


scribe a departure from a system so {ii- 
tle adapted to our actual situation. 

The instant the student is introduced 
into active life, his academical studies, 
if his new destination is not congenial 
with them, are forgotten ; or, if remen- 
bered, associated with regret for the loss 
of many valuable years passed to him in 
a useless frivolity. 

The pride of distinction—a_repug- 
nance to innovation—an indolent cling- 
ing to old habits, and an indisposition to 
permit adepts in the useful arts to ascend 
to the same forms eccupied by those 
‘versed in abstract science, powerfully 
_re-act on every attempt to give a more 
‘useful, a more appropriate, and a more 
cheerful aspect to academic studies, by 
diversifying them to comport with the 
‘moral and physical feelings of our coun- 
try, and the extensive liberality which 
| pervades it. 

The institution of grades in the use- 
ful arts, would be no other than a timid 
departure from the old rule—the ouly 
difference consisting in exempting youth, 
who have no occasion for Greek or La- 
tin, trom the drudgery of learning those 
languages, which have justly been ranked 
among the scaffoldings of science ; and 
would not an architect, embellishing the 
auxiliary erection, at the expense of his 
permanent edifice, be considered as per- 
fectly preposterous ? 

The bases of the useful arts are con- 
venial with established academic courses. 
Physics—geometry, with its kindred sci- 
ences of space and numbers—mechanics 
—hydrostatics—pneumatics—chemistry 
and mineralogy, with many others now 
in familiar use in our seminaries, might 
leave a well instructed English scholar, 
not in the least inferior in all those 
branches to one of corresponding men- 
tal powers, taught in all the imposing 
solemnity which Greek or Latin could 
detonate. 

The division of labour has uniformly 
led to dexterity of contraction and per- 
fection of structure in every fabric of the 
arts; and what good reason can there be 
to doubt the same salutary effect from its 
application to literature? Men attached 
to letters in the superior walks of sci- 
ence, might still pursue their favourite 
impulse—they might analyse, explain 
and indulge in the luxury of annotations 
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as voluminously as any of their prede- 
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cessors ; and by an intimate domiciliated 
use of the originals, learn to think in the 
dead languages—-a want of which quali- 
fication is, perhaps, the most fruitful 
source of the diversity of reading with 
which the learned are puzzled and 
amused ; and at which, in the inversion 
of poetic order, the unlearned, in their 
turn, not only smile, but laugh. These 
diversities may be traced to the dissimi- 
larity, unbending texture, and relatively 
revolting idioms and conformations of 
the different modern languages, adher- 
ing, with immoveable pertinacity, to 
minds incapable of entirely divesting 
them of the tact of their mother tongue. 

The celebrated Dr. Rush had imbibed 
a strong predilection to introduce grades 
similar to those which are the object of 
this essay, into our seminaries of learn- 
ing. It was the result of deep reflec- 
tion, keen discernment, and enlightened 
views—but it has been ridiculed, dis- 
torted, and disregarded ; his distinguish- 
ed philanthropy—the soundness of his 
mind, and the unremitting exercise of 
its powerful faculties, on every subject 
presented to it, connected with the ad- 
vancement of human happiness, must, 
however, mark his approbation of it as a 
strong recommendation for deliberate 
consideration. 

The French are indebted to the ge- 
nius, intelligence, and auspices of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu for an academy, exclusive- 
ly devoted to the study of their lan- 
guage—the salutary influence of which 
has been sensibly felt, and explicitly 
acknowledged by some of the most dis- 
tinguished literary men of that nation. 

The degrees of master and bachelor 
of useful arts, would attach to those ho- 
nours their appropriate sense, well adapt- 
ed to the eminence in the arts in which 
they were acquired, and if*it is wished 
to preserve a decided line of distinc- 
tion between the old and new regime, 
the former may be permitted to pre- 
serve the distinguishing badge they have 
uniformly enjoyed, a diploma in Latin, 
while their younger brethren, who it 
would be improper to indulge with 
the pessession of their, to them unin- 
telligible, magic talisman, should have 
the evidence of literary merit expressed 
in the plain, unpretending Anglo-Ameri- 
can language ; and those of loftier pre- 
‘ensions may be eonsoled with the exhi- 








larating hope that they may acquire more 
sturdy habits by the strenuous exertions 
which a manly competition, with less de- 
corated worth, may require. 

Ditwortu. 


[FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. | 


We have been often interested by the 
geographical information respecting our 
remoter Western Territory, afforded us 
by the St. Jouis newspapers, and by the 
enlarged views of their future destiny, 
which writers in those papers have af- 
forded us. Sometimes, perhaps, in their 
flights, they soar too high; sometimes, 
looking forward, through the vista of fu- 
turity, they may forget the ground they 
tread upon. The following extract, from 
the St. Louis Enquirer, may serve to ex- 


emplify the magnificence of the views of 


the grandeur of the West, which are en- 
tertained in that country: 

“The Valley of the Mississippi, ac- 
cording to Melish, contains one million 
five hundred thousand square miles. 

“The Koman empire, according to 
Gibbon, contained, in the time of Agus- 
tus Ceesar, one million six hundred thou- 
sand. 

“That proud empire was then in the 
zenith of her power and splendour, and 
vainly supposed to have embraced the 
world within her limits; yet was but 
very little larger than the valley which 
is drained by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi. 

“But the dominion of the American 
republic is not limited to 1,500,006 
square miles. The valley which exhibits 
that magnificent area, is only a part of 
her empire; which also embraces two 
appendant slopes, or borders, one to the 
east, where the old 13 United States are 
situated, and the other to the west, where 
the banks of the Columbia and Mulino- 
mah, and the shore of the Pacific, have 
yet to invite the cultivating hand of the 
farmer and the exploring genius of the 
East India merchant. 

“ These slopes, or borders, being count- 
ed in with the valley, will make the 
American republic near double the size 
of the Roman empire; and every man 
will see that she wiil be more powerful 
in proportion to her superior size, on ac- 
lcount of her middle position between 
‘Europe and Asia, her compact form and 
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the natural union and indivisibility of all 
her parts.” 

Our anticipations of the future great- 
ness of this republic—of its augmented 
population, intellect, and wealth, have 
been sometimes thought too sanguine. 
But, in their widest range, they never 
reached the period when “the old thir- 
teen United States” were to be consid- 
ered as a mere appendage to the states 
wich are or shall be formed in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi; to be counted in 
as a mere skirt of the empire of the re- 
public. This is a new view of the fu- 
ture destiny of the Atlantic states, and 
calculated to produce some serious 


thoughts. That this republic will, in 
time, be more powerful than the Roman 
ever was, we have never doubted; but, 
we hope, be its power what it may, it will 
never be employed as that of Rome was. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


An essay in the last Richmond Com- 
piler, on the subject of the history and 
the historians of America, reminds us of 
a work about which we felt much inter- 
est at the time that its existence was an- 
nounced. We allude to a manuscript 
history of Virginia, by the late Eomunp 
Ranpo.pn, of that state, which was offer- 
ed to the American publishers some three 
or four years ago, by his executors. We 
then copied into our paper, from the En- 
quirer, some extracts from the work, 
which impressed us with a high opinion 
of its historical merit, and general inter- 
est—but no other opinion could be form- 
ed of a laboured production from the dis- 
ciplined genius and polished pen of the 
venerable and distinguished author. A 
revolutionary patriot, and cotemporary 
with the interesting events and promi- 
nent men of that day, he was well qua- 
lified, by personal observation, to present 
the scenes and actors of the time in cor- 
rect and striking view. We should be 
glad to learn what disposition was made 
of this interesting MS. [ Ibid. 


EMIGRATION. 


New York, May 24. 


A caravan, consisting of eleven cover- 


ed wagons, drawn by two, three, or four | 





horses each, two coachees, a number of 
outriding horses, and about 120 persons, 
composing the expedition under captains 
Blackman and Allen, for the state of 
Illinois, crossed the Powles Hook ferry 
on Friday, on its way to the west. ‘Those 
two gentlemen having been for a number 
of years engaged as ship-masters in the 
China trade, and made handsome for. 
tunes, have now turned their attention 
to the fertile plains of the Illinois, and 
have commenced the forming of a settle- 
ment there on their extensive purchase. 
The present caravan forms the first divi- 
sion. In the autumn the second division 
marches—and in the spring following the 
third division, which is to complete the 
establishment, will advance. 

In the company which passed here 
yesterday, there were farmers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, masons, 
‘coopers, &c. &c. with their families, 
‘mostly natives of the “northern hive.” 
| 
| 
| 








All their equipments were in fine order, 
‘and the emigrants in fine spirits. If the 
population of that fertile state is to be 
formed of such materials, we shall soon 


| find Ilinois taking rank along side of the 


| 


very respectable state of Ohio. 
[ Daily Adv, 


INTERESTING MANUSCRIPTS. 


An American gentleman on board the 
United States frigate Guerriere, lately at 
Russia, writing to his friend, a member of 
congress, describes among other curiosi- 
ties which he visited in St. Petersburg, 
the emperor’s library, which, he says, con- 
tained in 1817, more than 200,000 vo- 
lumes, and 13,000 manuscripts. “Many 
of the manuscripts,” he adds, “are twelve 
or thirteen centuries old; and among 
modern ones, are some original letters 
of Philip and Isabella of Spain, upon the 
discovery of America. 

“T do not despair of obtaining copies 
of these for some of our historical so- 
cieties. They were found in a bastile 
of France, with the letters of a great 
many other monarchs to the kings of 
France.” [Salem Post. 


oa 


The State House Yard in Philadelphia, 


is embellished by a number of very beau- 
tiful elm trees. Their shade affords 4 
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delightful defence from the rays of the 
summer sun, and no doubt many citizens 
even of Philadelphia admire their beau- 
ty, without knowing or inquiring into 
their history. Among the papers of the 
late co!. George Morgan, of Morganza, a 
gentleman whio was as phew sages for 
his patriotism, as he was for agricul- 
tural enthusiasm, the following letter 
occurs, indorsed in the colonel’s own 
hand writing, thus: 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. 

Governor Dickinson’s letter and the 
thanks of the executive council, for a pre- 
sent of an hundred elm trees, i made to 


the state of Pennsylvania, to plant in the 
State House square. 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. 
Dear Str—Mr. Vaughan having com- 
municated to the council the valuable 
and unexpected present you have sent 
them of trees, and the obliging manner 
in which it has been made, I feel a very 
particular pleasure in returning the una- 
nimous thanks of that body, for your 
kindness and politeness. I am, Sir, 
Your affectionate humble servant. 
Joun Dickinson. 
GzeorcE Morean, Esq. Princeton. 


[Pittsburg Gazette. 





[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. | 
VACCINATION. 


Among the various facts adduced to 
prove the power of vaccination in se- 
curing human life, and its consequent 
influence on population, none is more 
striking than the following extract from 
the Essai politique sur les Probabilities, 
by the count La Place, noticed some 
time ago in the Edinburgh Review, and 
which cannot be too much known.—* The 
ratio of the population to the number of 
births, would be increased, if we could 
diminish or destroy every disease, that 
is dangerous and common. This has 
been done, happily, in the case of the 
small-pox—first, by the common inocu- 
lation for the disease itself, and after- 
wards in a much more complete manner, 
by the vaccine inoculation, the inesti- 
mable discovery of Jenner, who has 
rendered himself by that means, one of 


the greatest benefactors of the human 
race. 





“The most simple way of calculating 
the advantage which the extinction of a 
disease ae produce, consists in de- 
termining, from observation, the number 
of individuals of a given age, who die of 
it yearly, and in subtracting the amount 
from the total number of deaths of per- 
sons of that same age. The ratio of the 
difference, to the total number alive at 
the same age, would be the probability 
of dying at that age, if the disease did 
not exist. By summing up all these 
probabilities, from the beginning of life to 
a given time, and taking the sum from 
unity, the remainder will be the proba~ 
bility of living to that age, on the hypo- 
thesis of the disease in question being ex- 
tinguished. From the series of these 
probabilities, the mean duration of life, 
on the same supposition, may be com- 
puted according to rules that are well 
known. M. Duvillard has found that 
the mean duration of human life is in- 
creased, at least three years, by the vac- 
cine inoculation.” 





As a proof of the vast extent of the 
publishing trade in England, we may 
state as a fact, that one publisher, Mr. 
Murray, has works announced for 1819, 
which cost him 40,000. |.Monthly Mag. 





AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
New York, May 15. 

A very intelligent and observing mer- 
chant, (Moses Field, Esq.) who is also 
an excellent agriculturist, has recently 
returned to this city from an extensive 
tour in Europe. He states that the pro- 
gress of agriculture in France is most 
remarkably rapid, and still advancing. 
The great number of men who had been 
embodied in hostile armies, and who were 
engaged in the sanguinary conflicts of 
modern wars, are now called to the more 
rational employment of culture. The 
effects are every where visible through- 
out the wide domain of the kingdom of 
France. 

The consequence of the accumulated 
active industry, is every where apparent, 
and the face of the country now presents 
to the traveller a succession of high culti- 
vation and improvement. ‘Those extend- 








ed fields and vineyards which were a few 
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months since only partially tilled (and 
that principally by females) are now un- 
der the guidance. and superintending 
labour of able and industrious farmers. 
Frenchmen are proverbial for their ready 
adoption of employments and pursuits, 
arising from a change of their own or in 
public affairs. And the same men who 
were but yesterday brandishing the 
sword, are now busily engaged in the 
peaceful pursuits of the industrious hus- 
bandman. 

The consequence of this great change 
is the vast additional product of the earth 
from productive industry. And the ap- 
pearance and great promise of abundant 
harvest in France afford no doubt that 
she will henceforth, and so long as she 
shall remain at peace, yield an amount 
of produce which will afford a great sur- 
plus over her home consumption. The 
effect of which will naturally enable her 
to export a great variety of her own pro- 
ductions to supply the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Europe. ‘These results, ema- 
nating from the tranquillity of the former 
belligerents, do not promise our own 
farmers the same high prices for their 
produce, which have been experienced 
for a series of years past. It will, there- 
fore, become their duty as well as their 
interest to apply their means and exer- 
tions to more immediate and home ob- 
jects; these are multifarious and import- 
ant, and will readily occur to the minds 
of an intelligent and high minded people. 

[ Columbian. 








Poetrp. 





STANZAS, 


BY CROAKER,. 


‘here is an evening-twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion-waves are lull’d to 
rest ; 
And the eye views life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
*Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 
We gaze upon them as they melt away; 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her angel lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour; 
Dear are her whispers still, though lost their 
early power. 
In youth, the cheek was crimson’d with her 
glow, 
Her smile was loveliest then—her matin 
song 





STANZAS BY CROAKER—EPIGRAM. 


Was heaven’s own music, and the note of ws 
Was all unheard her Eden-bowers among, 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born; 
We knew not—cared not—it was born tg 
die : 
Flush’d with the breeze—wet with the dews 
of morn ; f 
With dancing heart we gaz’d on the pure 
sky, 
And mock’d the passing clouds that dimm’d 
its blue— 
Like our own sorrows, then, as fleeting and 
as few. 


And manhood felt her sway too: on the eye 
Half realis’d her early dreams burst bright; 
Her promis’d bower of happiness seem’d nigh, 
Its days of joy, its vigils of delight ; 
And though at times might lour the thunder 
storm, 
And the red lightningss threaten—still the 
air 
Was balmy with her breath; and her lov’d 
form, 
The rainbow of the heart, was hov’ring 
there. 
*Tis in life’s noontide she is nearest seen; 
Her wreath the summer flower—her robe, of 
summer green. 


But, though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
There’s more of heaven’s pure beam about 
her now ; 
That angel smile of tranquil loveliness 
Which the mind dreams of, glowing on her 
brow ; 
That smile will mingle with the evening star 
That points our destin’d tomb: nor e’er 
depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled afar, 
And hush’d the last, deep beating of the 
heart, 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath— 
A moon-beam in the midnight storm of death. 


[From the Boston Kaleidoscope. } 


“EPIGRAM. 


Astwo divines, their ambling steeds bestriding, 
In merry mood, o’er Boston neck were riding; 
At length a simple structure met their sight, 
From which the felon takes his hempen 
flight ; ; 
When, sailor-like, he bids adieu to hope, 
His all depending on a single rope. 
“Where,” quoth the one, “ where, brother, 
now were you, 
Had yonder gallows been allow’d its due 
“Where,” cries the other, in sarcastic tone, 
* Why where—but riding into town alone?” 


Dtatistics. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 
The following is the amount of ship- 
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|| ping owned in the island of Nantucket. 
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and port of New Bedford, and employed 
exclusively in the whale fishery, i to 
the 1st of March last,) viz:— 
Nantucket, 57 ships, 15551 tons 
7 brigs, 1065—16616 
V. Bedford 26 ships,* 7274 
11 brigs, 2107—9381—25997 

*In addition to this number, 3 ships are 

now on the stocks, intended for whalemen. 





{From the Harrisburg Republican. | 
STATE PARDONS. 
By Governor M‘ Kean. 
in 1799 From 2d Tu. in Dec. to 31st incl. 4 


1800 Ist Jan. to 3lst Dec. do. 149 
1801 do. do. 66 
18U2 do. do. 67 
1803 do. do. 185 
18v4 do. do. 140 
18U5 clo. do. 152 
1806 do. do. 129 
1807 do. do. 114 
1808 do. to 2d Tu. of Dec. 174 

1180 


By Governor Snyder. 
In 1808 From 2d Tu. Dec. to 31st incl. 2 


1809 Ist Jan. to3lst Dec.do, 125 
1810 do. do. 104 
1811 do. do. 130 
1812 do. do. lil 
1813 do. do. 68 
1814 do. do. 86 
1815 do. do. 99 
1816 do. do. 145 
1817 do. to 2d Tu. of Dec. 146 

1016 


By Governor Findlay. 
In 1817 From 2d Tus Dec. to 31st incl. 00 


1818 [st Jan. to 31st Dec. do. 159 
1819 do. to 19th May do. 49 
208 

Total ~ ° 2404. 





Exports of Cotton from-India in the year 1818. 


From Calcutta. Bombay 
Yo England, bales 


of 300 lbs. 178,020 128,512 





The Continent 40,642 40,109 
America 41,210 42,289 
China 76,976 112,897 

Total 336,848 323,807 


Whole exports 660,655 bales, valued at 
52,852,400 sicca rupees, or 6,606,550/. ster- 
ling. 


Bombay, Dec. 26, 1818. 

The crop of cotton of the past season ap- 

pears almost inexhatstible: the exports from 

this place during the year amount to 240,700 

bales. a quantity more than double what it has 
ever been ‘before. 








Agriculture. 








POTATOES. 


[The following piece is taken from Professor 
Silliman’s American Journal of Science, 
No. 3, and will serve to tranquillize those 
eaters of potatoes who have been alarmed 
by Mr. Cobbet’s attack on the plant.] 


On the comparative quantity of nutritious 
matter which may be obtained from an acre of 
land when cultivated with Potatoes or Wheat, 
by Dr. Eli Ives, Professor of Materia Medica 
and Botany in Yale College. 


In a good season an acre of suitable 
land well cultivated will produce 400 
bushels of potatoes. In Woodbridge, a 
town adjoining New Haven, a crop of 
600 bushels of potatoes has been obtain- 
ed from asingleacre. A bushel of pota- 
toes weighs 56 pounds. Multiply 400, 
the number of bushels, by 56, the weight 
of a single bushel, gives 22400, the num- 
ber of pounds of potatoes produced upon 
one acre. 

Thirty bushels of wheat are considered 
a good crop as the product of one acre of 
land. About five-sixths of wheat may be 
considered as nutritious matter. 

According to the experiments of Dr. 
Pearson and Ejinhoff, about one-third of 
the potatoe is nutritious matter. From 
the analysis of Einhoff, 7680 parts of po- 
tatoes afforded 1153 parts of starch— 
fibrous matter analogous to starch 540 
parts—albumen 107 parts—mucilage 312 
parts. Thesumof these products amounts 
to about one-third of the potatoes subject 
to the experiment. 

Sir Humphrey Davy observes, that one- 
fourth of the weight of potatoes at least 
~ be considered nutritious matter. 

ne-fourth of 22400, the product of an 
acre of ground cultivated with potatoes, 
is 5600. The whole weight of a crop of 
wheat, calculated at 30 bushels to the 
acre, and at 60 pounds to the bushel, gives 
1800. Deducting one-sixth from the 
wheat as matter not nutritious, and the 
weight is reduced to 1500. 

The nutritious matter of the crop of 
potatoes to that of wheat is as 5600 to 
1500, or as 56 to 15. 

The starch might be obtained by a 
very simple machine, recommended by 
Parmentier; and in seasons when pota- 
tues are abundant, the potatoes might be 
converted to starch, and the starch pre- 
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served for any length of time, and used 
as a substitute for wheaten flour. 

The machine alluded to is a cylinder 
of wood, about three feet long and six 
inches in diameter, covered with sheet 
tin, punched outward so as to form a 
coarse grater, and turned by a crank. 
This cylinder is placed in a box of boards 
whose sides slope a little inward upon 
the principle of a hopper, and a tub of 
water is placed beneath. ‘The potatoes 
are thrown into this box, and as the 
crank is turned they are crushed, and 
the starch or fecula subsides to the bot- 
tom of the water, Itis well known, that 
potatoes are largely used in England 
mixed with flour to form a very “good 
bread; the starch of the potatoe would 
of course answer much better. 


[From the Lancaster, Ohio, Eagle. | 
USEFUL IMPROVEMENT. 


A. gentleman from Indiana, passed 
through this town on Monday last on his 
way to Washington City, where he in- 
tends getting a patent for converting 
wheat into sugar, and corn into molasses ; 
he had a sample of each, with him, and 
they appear to be of equal quality with 


that made from the maple. He informs 


HEAT—MANGEL WURTZEL. 


us that one bushel of wheat will make 
15 pounds of sugar, and one bushel of 
corn will make 3 gallons of molasses. 
He likewise informs us, that it takes less 
wood, water, or labour, than the usual 
mode of making from the maple tree. 


Mangel Wurtzel, or Root of Scarcity. 


The virtue and profits of this root are 
highly extolled by the European farmers, 
and those in the middle states. In Penn. 
sylvania no good farmer thinks his ar- 
rangement for stock complete, without 
he has assigned a liberal sized field for 
its erowth. In its leaves, are afforded 
arich succulent green fodder for hogs 

and cattle, and in a rapid succession of 
crops, nothing exceeds it. In its rootis 
contained a great quantity of food, neat, 
nourishing and fattening. It will not be 
at all an over estimate to say, that twelve 
tons of food may be obtained from an 
acre in one season. Many of the farmers 
in this country have been checked in the 
culture of this root, by having been de- 
ceived by spurious seed. This root and 
the carrot, it is hoped, will receive a 

very fair trial the coming season. 
| Conn. Courant. 








Piterature and Acienee. 


[From Buchanan’s Essays on the Economy of Fuel and Management of Heat—Glasgow, 1810. | 


Table of the Degrees of different Thermometers, omitting Fractions, at which 
some remarkable Chemical Phenomena occur. 





Reaumur. |Fahrenheit. Cent. 





54 90 


44 66 
36 50 
35 46 
34 45 
32 39 
30 
28 31 
24 3 
23 22 
20 14 
19 1l 
18 10 
17 7 
14. 0 











Greatest artificial cold observed, produced by Mr. 
Walker. 

Nitric acid freezes, Fourcroy. 

Cold observed at Hudson’s Bay, M‘Nab. 

Ether freezes. 

Ammonia exists in a liquid form. 

Mercury freezes. 

Sulphuric acid freezes, Thomson. 

Sulphurous acid liguid, Monge. 
Cold observed at Glasgow on the surface of snow, 1780. 

Acetous acid freezes. 

Cold observed at Glasgow, 1780. 

Two parts of alcohol and one of water freeze. 

Cold observed on the snow at Kendal, 1791. 

Brandy freezes. 


Cold, produced by mixing equal parts of snow and mu- 
riate of soda. 
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v0 
Reaumur. |Fahrenheit. Cent. 
7 16 9 Oil of turpentine freezes. Margueron did not freeze 
at—18, Morelli. 
5 20 6 Strong wines freeze. 
a 3 5 Fluoric acid freezes, Priestley. Oil of bergamot and cin- 
namon freezes, Marg. 
3 25 4 Human blood freezes. 
2 28 2.5 Vinegar freezes. 
1 30 1.25 Milk freezes. 
0 32 0 Oxymuriatic acid melts, Thomson. Water freezes. 
2 3 2.5 Olive oil freezes. 
3 39 4 Heat of hedgehogs and marmots in a torpid state. 
4 40 5 Oxymuriatic acid boils, Tomson. Equal parts of phos- 
phorus and sulphur melt, Pelletier. 
42 Water begins to expand by heat. 
5 43 6 Phosphorus burns slowly. 
6 45 Sulphuric acid, Sp. gr. 1.78, freezes, Keir. 
52 Mean temperature of the earth. 
10 55 to 66 12 Putrid fermentation, Fourcroy. 
12 59 15 Vinous fermentation begins, Fourcroy. 
14 64 17 Oil of anise freezes. 
15 66 to 133 18 Animal putrefaction, 70 to panary fermentation. 
16 68 20 Camphor evaporates, Fourcroy. 
18 74 23 Butter melts. 
19 75 24 Summer heat at Edinburgh. 
20 77 25 Vinous fermentation rapid, Fourcroy. Acetous ditto 
begins. 
21 80 2 Phosphorus burns in oxygen gas. 104, Goettling. 
21 75 to 80 26 Summer heat in England. 
21 80 26 Heat of the ocean under the equator. 
22 82 28 The adipocere of muscle melts. 
25 88 31 Acetous fermentation ceases, Fourcroy. Phosphorus ts 
ductile. 
29 92 to 99 3 Heat of the human body. 
28 97 36 Axunge melts, Wicholson. 
2 97 36 Heat of a swarm of bees. 
29 98 3 Ether boils. 
30 99 37 Phosphorus melts, Pelletier. 
31 100 to 103 3 Heat of domestic quadrupeds. 
32 104 40 Resin of bile melts. 
35 103 to 111 44 Heat of birds. 
33 107 41 Feverish heat. 
108 Hens hatch eggs. 
34 109 42 Myrtle wax melts, Cadet. 
35 111 44 Heat of the air near Senegal. 
36 112 45 Spermaceti melts, Bostock. 
40 122 50 Phosphorus burns vividly, Fourcroy. 148, Thomsou 
42 127 53 Tallow melts, Wicholson. 
AA. 130 54 Ammonia is separated from water. 
48 140 60 Ammonia boils, Dalton. 
49 142 61 Bees-wax melts, Irvine. 
50 145 63 Camphor sublimes, Venturi. Ambergris melts, La 
Grange. 
55 155 79 Bleached wax melts, Wicholson. 
59 165 74 Albumen coagulates. 156, Black. 
61 170 77 Sulphur evaporates, Kirwan 
64. 176 . 80 Alcohol boils. 174, Black. 
90 235 116 Adipocere of biliary calculi melts, Foureroy. 
80 212 100 Water and volatile oils boil. Bismuth 5 parts, tin 3 and 
lead 2, melt. 
83 219 104 Phosphorus begins to distil, Pelletier. 
88 230 110 Muriate of lime boils, Dalton. 
89 234 111 Sulphur melts, Hope. 212°, Fourcroy. 185°, Kirwan. 
93 242 116 Nitrous acid boils. 
96 248 120 Nitric acid boils. 
103 264 130 Air breathed by the human species with tolerable ease 
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TABLE OF HEAT. 














:, Reaumur. 


Fahrenheit. 


Cent. 





Wedzewood 















112 


120 






134 
















































283 


635 
660 


700 
750 
800 
802 
809 
884 
1050 
1077 
1500 
1807 
2897 


3807 
4587 
4717 
4847 
5237 
6507 
8480 
10177 
12257 
12777 
15267 
13427 
14337 
14727 
15657 
15897 
16007 


16807 
17327 
17977 
18627 
20577 
21097 
21637 
21877 
23177 


25127 


3227 





1814 


2100 
2530 
2602 
2700 
2780 
3580 
4680 
5610 
6770 
7080 
7330 
7441 
7850 
8150 
8650 
8770 
8880 


9320 
9600 
9850 
10320 
11414 
11680 
12001 
12136 
12857 


13900 
16802 








1.7 
14 


21 
27 


28 
29 
Q¢y 


d< 
40 
57 
70 
86 
90 
94, 
95 
62 
105 
112 
114 
121 
125 
124 
125 
130 
135 
150 
154 
158 


170 


185 
240 





White oxide of arsenic sublimes. Alloy 
of equal parts of tin and bismuth melts. 
Sulphur burns slowly, and camphor melts, 
Venturi. 

Alloys, tin 3 and lead 2, and tin 2 and bis. 
muth 1, melt. 

Tin melts, Crichton. 413, Irvine. 

Tin 1, and lead 4, melt. 

Bismuth melts, Jrvine. 

Arsenic sublimes. 

Phosphorus boils, Pelletier. 

Oil of turpentine boils. 

Sulphuric acid boils, Dalton. 
540, Berg. 

Lintseed oil boils. Sulphur sublimes, Davy, 
570, Thom. 

Lead melts, Crichton. 594, Irvine. 585, 
Secundat. 540, Newton. 

Lowest ignition of iron in the dark. 

Mercury boils, Dalton. 644, Secundat. 600, 
Black. 

Zinc melts. 

lron bright red in the dark. 

Hydrogen gas burns. 1000, Thomsen. 

Charcoal burns, Thomson. 

Antimony melts. 

Iron red in the twilight. 

Iron red-hot in a common fire. 

Red heat in day light. , 

Azotic gas burns. 

Enamel colours burn. ’ 

Diamond burns. 1, Sir G. IW Kenzie. 5000. 
Morveau. 

Brass melts. 

Copper melts. 

Silver melts. 

Settling heat of plate glass. 

Gold melts. 

Delft ware fired. 

Working heat of plate glass. 

Flint glass furnace. 

Cream coloured stone ware fired. 

Welding heat of iron least. 

Worcester china vitrified. 

Welding heat of iron greatest 

Stone ware fired. 

Chelsea china vitrified. 

Derby china. 

Flint glass furnace greatest heat 

Bow china vitrified. 

Equai parts of chalk and clay melt 

Plate glass furnace strongest heat. 

Smith’s forge. 

Cobalt melts. Cast iron melts. 

Bristol china no vitrification at. 

Nickel melts. Hessian crucible melted. 


546, Black. 


Soft iron nails melted with the crucible 

Iron melts. 

Manganese melts. Air furnace. 

Platinum, tungsten, molybdenum, uranium, 
and titanium, melt. 

Greatest heat observed. 

Extremity of Wedgewood’s scale. 
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We learn with great pleasure that Mr. 
Greorge Clymer of this city, who went 
out to England three years ago, with his 
invention of the aha gy get 
has obtained the most flattering encou- 
ragement and has made a vast establish- 
ment to execute the orders which he had 
received. ‘The press of Mr. Clymer is 
employed in the king’s printing office, 
and in several others; there is this fur- 
ther circumstance, that the monarchs of 
Europe, have patronised the Columbian 
press—the emperor of Russia, the king 
of the Vetherlands, and even Ferdinand 
VII. of Spain, have patronised it. We 
shall endeavour to obtain more _particu- 
lars. | Jurora, 


THE BCESLAW TABLE. 


With Observations and Applications respecting 
the Duration and Valuation of Lives, founded 
on the Doctrine of Chances. 





Persons 
living. 


Persons 


Persons 
a /] . le d re 
hving. age aad 


Age. living. 





1000 


1 539 | 29 272 | 57 
855 2 531 30 262 | 58 
798 3 523 31 252 | 59 
760 4 515 | 32 242 | 60 
7352 5 507 | 33 232 | 61 
710 6 499 | 34 222 | 62 
692 7 490 | 35 212 | 63 
680 8 481 36 202 | 64 
670 9 472 | 37 192 | 65 
664 | 10 463 | 38 182 | 66 


653 11 454 | 39 172 | 67 
646 | 12 445 | 40 162 | 68 
640 | 13 456 | 41 152 | 69 
634 14 427 42 142 70 
623 | 15 417 3 131 | 71 























622 | 16 407 | 44 120 | 72 
616 | 17 397 | 45 109 | 73 
610 | 18 387 | 46 98 | 74 
604 | 19 377 | 47 88 | 75 
598 | 20 367 | 48 78 | 76 
592 | 21 357 | 49 68 | 77 
586 | 22 346 | 90 58 | 78 
579 3 335 | 51 49 | 79 
573 | 24 324 | 92 41 | 80 
567 | 25 313 | 53 34 | 81 
560 | 26 302 | 54 28 | 82 
553 | 27 292 | 95 23 | 83 
546 | 28 282 | 56 20 | 84 


Dr. Halley, professor of geometry in 
the University of Oxford, framed the 
preceding table from tables of births and 
burials in Breslaw, the capital of the 
province of Silesia, in Germany, for five 
years, drawn up by a Doct. Newman, of 
that city, and communicated to the Roy- 
al Society in England. This table shows 








the number of persons who were living 
in their respective ages current. 


Uses which may be made of this table. 


Suppose it was required to know the 
odds of a man of 25 years of age dying 
within the year? 

Look in the table, and you will find 
in the column against 25, that there are 
alive 567: in the following year, viz. 26, 
there are only 560 living; therefore it is 
560 to 7, thata person of 25 years of age 
lives one year; or, when reduced, 80 to 1. 

If you would know the odds of a man 
of 40, living 7 years, you will find the 
number of persons alive at 47 in the 
table, to be 377, which are to be subtract- 
ed from the number of persons alive at 
40 years of age, which are 445; the dif- 
ference being 68, shows that the persons 
dying in 7 years is 68; therefore it is 
377 to 68, or nearly 5 and a half to 1, 
that a man of 40 lives 7 years. 

If you would know how many years a 
man of 40 has an equal chance to live, 
look in the table against 40, and you 
will find alive then 445; then look in 
the table till you come to half that num- 
ber, viz. 222, which shows that itis near- 
ly an equal wager that a man of 40 years 
of age lives 22 years. 





{From the Federal Republican. ] 


MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS. 


Messrs. Editors—A few days since t 
was invited to examine a new invented 
machine for making bricks, the result of 
some years labour of the ingenious 4dam 
Stewart, known as the inventor of the 
Circular Saw for cutting veneer, and like- 
wise of the Belt Saw for sawing timber 
of any dimensions. 

This model, three feet long, is made in 
the proportion of 13 inches to the foot. 
except the moulds, which are in propor- 
tion of 8 inches to the foot. It contains 
two moulds, which produce 52 bricks per 
minute, and a lad of 8 years old has pow- 
er to turn one twice or three times the 
size. The clay is thrown into a hopper 
immediately over the moulds—a double 
worm screw fills them, a beam, so con- 
trived as to possess the compound lever 
principle in its greatest power, presses 
against it with a force equal to three tons 
weight—a cut in the wheel whicli :u:ses 
the lever beam, throws off the force o: 
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pressure—the back of the mould then 
gives way; and the same lever which had 
before made the brick, now pushes it out 
of the mould, from which it is extricated 
by the back of the mould again falling 
upon it as a weight; immediately under 
this is a band of leather fixed upon roll- 
ers and continually moving forward, 
upon which the brick falls, and is thus 
conveyed to the kiln, it being ready for 
burning, being made from dry clay—by 
the time the first brick is delivered the 
second is pressed, and the movement of 
the whole machine is so exact, that if 20 
moulds were added, in the place of two, 
they would each be delivered in their 
regular order. 

Mr. Stewart showed us also drawings 
for the machinery to manufacture nine 
inch bricks—this it is calculated will be 


driven by one horse—the lever beam | 


when extended will be then about 36 
feet long with a pressure on each brick 
of upwards of Seventy Tous, and may be 
increased at pleasure by lengthening the 
beams. ‘This will contain 6 moulds, and 
will make, if driven with regularity, 156 
bricks per minute; or 11,232 per diem, 
allowing 12 hours work—and the ma- 
chine may be extended to any number of 
moulds—and used in winter as well as 
summer. 

In addition to the vast number of bricks 
thus made per diem, may be added the fol- 
lowing advantages resulting from the use 
of the machine:—It wants no waiters, or, 
as I believe they are termed, carriers; the 
clay wants no mixing, the machinery per- 
forms that disagreeable labour; there is 
no risk in drying bricks, which generally 
occupies a great length of time, and are 
subject to be injured by rain; there is no 
necessity for making floors or expense in 
building sheds, and piling away; in one 
hour from the digging of the clay, your 
bricks are piled away in the kiln, and 
owing to the atmospheric and fixed air 
being driven out by the pressure, not one 
out of 100,000 bricks will burst by the 
heat in burning. 

This same machine, with a little alte- 
ration, would become the best cider press, 
or press for making oil from flaxseed, that 
it is possible to conceive; and if viewed 
in a commercial light, would be of great 
utility in packing flour, &c. fer expor- 
tation, as it would not only take up less 
than half the room in storage, but would 





CALORIC—NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


' keep sweet twice as long. What agrand 
object for our fleets on long voyages! 

{t may be proper here to add, that by 
calculations made (allowing for interest of 
money, and wear and tear of machinery) 
‘stock bricks, which are now selling for 
$16, can by this machine be afforded for 
$5 per 1000—and that the bricks will be 
better, there is not the least doubt. And 
their being exactly square (not rounding 
in the middie, like the common bricks) 
less than half the mortar formerly used 
will make a better joint, and all will al- 
low, a much handsomer one. 





Distribution of Caloric for the year 1818, 
from Detroit to Natchez. 


Mean annual Temperature, 
25 N. long 5 55 W.crthe Capitol, 47 42 





Detroit, lat. 42 


| Wooster, O. 40 49 4 50 50 80 

Zanesville, 39 59 § 07 52 71 
| Chiticothe, 39 18 5 55 53 87 
Cincinnati, 39 06 7 31 54 81 
| Natchez, 31 34 13 06 64 00 
t 


uj the geographic positions of Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and .Vatchez, are believed to be 
very nearly correct. J. M. 


General Land Office, May 15, 1819. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Benjamin Johnson—Studies in History, containing 
the History of Greece, from its earliest period to its final 
subjuga‘ion by the Romans; in a series of essays, aecom- 
pamied by references to original authorities, morai and 
religious reflections, and historicai exercises for youth, by 
Thomas Morel), The History of Rome, by the same— 
12mo. $1.25. ‘ 

Anthony Finley—An Essay on the History of Civii So- 
ciety, by Adam Ferguson, L.L D. Professor of Morai Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh, 8vo, bds, $3.00. 

Messrs. Tanner, Vallance, Kearny & Co, of this city, 
have recently published a two sheet Map of the World, 
on the globular projection, embracing ali the improve- 
ments and discoveries up to the present time, They have 
also issued 2 single sheet Map off North America, exhibit- 
ing the boundaries arranged agreeably to the tate British 
and Spanish treaties, together with the locai divisions of 
the United States, &e. by H. S. Tanner. 

S, Potter @ Co,—Littieton on the Conversion of St, 
Paul, 12mo. pp. about 100, 75 ets, boards, 


IN PRESS, 
By S, Potter G@ Co.—A Poem entitled, Mississippian 


Scenery ; descriptive of the interior of North Americe, 
by C. Mead, 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 


Where subscriptions and communications 
will be received. 

Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 
the first of July of each year. 
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Patent Paper Machine of J &T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 














Clark & taser, Printers. 


